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EXPERIENCE DAY 



FREDERICK WM. EDGERTON 
Bulkeley School, New London, Conn. 



Like the poor of the biblical proverb are the errors of the 
secondary-school students of composition and rhetoric. And a 
teacher who painstakingly corrects the written outlines and themes 
of his pupils will more than once wonder if his criticisms are not 
serving to perpetuate rather than to exterminate the many erro- 
neous methods of expressing thoughts. Gone from today's exercise 
are the errors of yesterday, but, heedless of red ink, they live on in 
the speech of the pupils. A boy who would not write "I seen him" 
will glibly ask, " Can I bring this book to John ? " Grateful as the 
teacher is for even a small return, he cannot avoid the responsi- 
bility for his pupils' verbal errors. Nor can he avoid the thought 
that the correction of those errors will have a much greater and 
more permanent effect than his laborious criticisms of the written 
work. If this be not so, then, like the returned Peter, we apologize 
for our belief. But it is more than a theory. Let us explain. 

In our endeavor to interest in composition work the boys of 
Bulkeley School — a boys' high school, getting its pupils from 
New London and vicinity — we have resorted to the establishing 
of "Experience Day," for those in the second- and third-year 
classes. 

"Experience Day" is a day on which the regular recitation 
in English is devoted to the oral telling of personal experiences 
by each member of the class. A pupil duly elected by ballot pre- 
sides as chairman. It is his duty to arrange the day's program 
and conduct the meeting. Previous to the day of the meeting 
he secures from his classmates the titles of the "experiences" they 
intend to relate. He may assign places in the program as he 
desires, but the usual procedure is to assign by lot, thus avoiding 
any favoritism. When he has arranged the order of speakers, 
he selects critics — a different one for each speaker. His program 
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takes the mechanical form of E-i, E-2, C-i, E-3, C-2, E-4, C-3 
(experience one, experience two, criticism on first experience, 
experience three, criticism on experience two, experience four, 
criticism on experience three), etc. Thus each member (including 
the chairman) relates an "experience," criticizes a classmate's 
"experience," and has his own "experience" criticized. 

On this day the teacher vacates his seat in favor of the student- 
chairman, who conducts the meeting in the formal manner of a 
presiding officer. He announces the speaker, the subject, and the 
critic. Each pupil when called on for his "experience" advances 
to the platform, recognizes the chairman by "Mr. President," and 
the class by "Fellow-Classmates," and then proceeds, without 
notes, to relate his "experience." 

When the chairman announces the speaker and his subject, he 
also designates the critic. The latter gives his criticism in turn 
when the chairman calls for it. Instead of going to the platform 
he rises at his place, addresses the chairman as "Mr President," 
and then gives his praise or censure or both. His criticism must 
not only point out faults, but also correct them; his praise must 
be tempered with reason. It is a rule of the class that the critic 
must commend before he may point out the faults. Furthermore, 
he is subject to criticism by any member of the class, especially 
by the one whom he is criticizing. The following suggestions, 
written each time on the blackboard before the beginning of the 
hour, explain themselves: 

1. Commend first. (Take notes.) [These are the only notes used.] 

2. Avoid "and," "but," "so," etc. 

3. Watch modifiers. 

4. Pronounce final "g's," "t's," "d's," etc. 

5. Form clear-cut sentences. 

The length of time allotted to each pupil is ordinarily four 
minutes. To indicate the time, the classes have agreed that the 
chairman shall rap once with his gavel at the end of three minutes 
and twice at the end of four. If his subject requires fuller treat- 
ment, the speaker may continue if the class so wills. This year 
the third-year class decided to indicate approval by the uplifted 
hand; disapproval, by the arm raised, hand down. So far there 
have been no "hands down." 
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In the choosing of subjects the boys are given absolute freedom. 
They are not required to submit their choice for the teacher's 
approval. Indeed, the teacher does not know what a boy is to 
speak about until the chairman announces the subject. The 
following will give an idea of the kind of subjects chosen: 
I. "How I Saw a Comet." 
II. "An Adventure with a Tramp." 

III. "My First Experience as a Chauffeur." 

IV. "Polishing a Piano." 

V. "Something to Remember." 

VI. "Troubles in Camp." 

VII. "Running a Locomotive." 

VIII. " Two Points of View." 

IX. "Up the Connecticut." 

X. "Rocked in the Cradle of Long Island Sound." 

XI. "An Experience in a Single Shell." 

XII. "When I Was Leader." 

Sometimes a boy will tell an "experience" in chapters — one 
each "Day." This method was followed by a Russian Jew who 
told of his trials and tribulations on the journey from Russia 
to America. Another boy prefaced his story by saying that a 
newspaper cartoon had recalled to his mind a youthful adventure 
of which he would tell. So saying, he handed the cartoon to a 
boy in the front row, requesting him to pass it around. Three 
boys divided a shared experience into three chapters — told succes- 
sively on the same day. Hard pressed for a personal experience, 
another fell back upon his knowledge of the steam-engine. A 
simple diagram drawn on the blackboard before class aided him 
in explaining in four minutes the important features of the engine. 

Some time ago a boy brought delight to his hearers when he 
told the class of his management of a miniature railroad which 
he had constructed in his yard. Listen to a fragment of his story — 
his description of the locomotive : 

It consisted severally of a box, a barrel, a stove-pipe, a milk can, a dinner 
bell, and a few miscellaneous pieces. It appeared to be a cross between a steam 
roller, a sewing machine, and a saw mill. But if it is true that it is the 
clothes which make the man, I can assert that it is the paint that makes the 
locomotive, for when our locomotive — mounted on wheels, and with a cylinder 
and driving rod — had been given a coat of glistening black paint with red 
trimmings, it did look rather real. 
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There is little more to be said about the criticisms. That 
they react upon their givers is one important purpose they serve. 
Best of all, they show a greater return, both in the oral and in the 
written work, than do the teacher's many red-ink markings. And 
what a deal of labor they save! To be sure, they are more often 
destructive than constructive, but they are always fair and just. 
The following is a typical criticism: "I think Mr. Blank's 'expe- 
rience' was well told. His expression, 'released,' was a good one 
to use to describe the dismissal of a class. He said 'goin' ' instead 
of 'going' and did not avoid 'so' as much as he could. On the 
whole his 'experience' was a bit verbose." 

Although the teacher makes occasional critical remarks, he 
praises rather than censures. But he does seize the opportunity 
to enforce a precept or recommend a course of action. When a 
boy gives an account of an interesting canoe trip, the teacher finds 
therein an excellent opportunity to recommend the reading of 
Stevenson's Inland Voyage and Parkman's Oregon Trail, or some 
similar writing. To the newcomer struggling with the ways of 
the New World, he suggests Jacob Riis' The Making of an American. 

On "Experience Day" the teacher plays the part of visitor 
in the classroom. He sits at the rear of the room and does not 
interfere with the proceedings save to make the suggestions just 
mentioned. But it is a day of revelation for him. He gets into 
a closer, more helpful touch with the individual needs of each boy 
than he could by endless days of routine composition work. And 
he teaches without teaching. The boys forget the instructor; they 
talk to their mates; they criticize their mates; they commend 
their mates. 

These last thoughts lead to the real value of the day — the value 
to the pupil. The work teaches the boys to talk; yes, it teaches 
them to think and talk at the same time. It arouses a desire to 
criticize their own utterances; it gives them a self-reliance, a self- 
confidence, and a mental grip. And the criticism of their peers 
and by their peers availeth more for good than red ink or grades. 
Indeed, the boys of Bulkeley School would willingly have every 
day an "Experience Day." 



